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the remotest connection with the Apostle of that name.
In treating of the last days of Aurelius one may doubt whether Renan does not blame Faustina a little more than she deserves. He rejects, as we have seen above, the calumnies which were spread about her ; but it was hardly fair to expect that a woman, who chanced to be married to one of the two or three greatest men whom the world had yet produced, should be quite able to enter into all the tastes of her husband. Very amusing is the fancy picture of Commodus listening to the philosophers, much as a young lion might do at a sermon, yawning and showing his long teeth. Renan brings out, too, extremely well the very curious fact that Marcus Aurelius, in spite of all his goodness, was exceedingly popular.
The twenty-eighth chapter gives an account of Christian dogma as it was at his death, already in outline pretty much what it has been since, in the central portion of the Church, but with a good deal left hazy and uncertain, so that people lived in communion who in the days of the Council of Nice would have denounced each other as the eldest-born of Satan.
And who had made Christianity ? A multitude of anonymous great men and small men, of